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into  the  remarkable  beginning  of  the  territory  origi- 
nally known  as  the  Cape  Girardeau  District  and  now 
generally  known  as  Southeast  Missouri. 

After  you  have  read  these  pages  and  observed 
the  unusual  collection  of  pictures,  you  will  have  a 
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T  T  EREWITH  is  a  reproduction  of  an  oil  painting  that  hangs  in 


n 


Academic  Hall  of  Southeast  Missouri  State  College,  a  gift 


from  the  owner  and  on  which  there  is  this  inscription: 

CAPE     ROCK 

ON  THIS  ROCK  GIRARDOT  ESTABLISHED 

A  TRADING  POST  ABOUT  173  J 

FROM  THIS  POINT  CAPE  GIRARDEAU 

TAKES  ITS  NAME 

Painted  by  Humphrey  Woolrych  (193  5) 
for  Judge  I.  R.  Kelso 

Mr.  Woolrych  talked  with  pioneers  before  starting  his  pic- 
ture. Prior  to  1900,  when  a  railroad  blasted  much  of  the  "Rock" 
away  so  its  tracks  could  be  laid  along  the  river  front,  it  ex- 
tended out  into  the  stream.  The  lowlands  across  the  river  be- 
gan with  wide  sandbars,  and  during  the  dry  seasons  the  water  was 
shallow,  the  narrow  channel  being  on  the  west  side.  The  high 
projection  attracted  the  attention  of  travelers,  and  they  soon  found 
this  point  an  ideal  crossing  place. 

Today  Cape  Rock  looks  quite  different,  but  it  remains  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  beautiful  points  on  the  entire  river. 
It  is  now  the  magnet  of  Cape  Rock  Park,  Cape  Girardeau's 
cherished  historical  possession.  (See  picture  on  page  12). 
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THIS  little  volume  presents  a  collection  of  articles  condensed 
from  authentic  records  published  throughout  the  years  in 
Cape  Girardeau's  newspaper,  the  objective  being  to  encourage  the 
reading  of  the  thrilling  history  of  the  beginning  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  district  and  the  community  that  fathered  the  vast  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Historians  show  that  "an  immense  population"  existed  here 
many  centuries  ago  and  then  disappeared.  Centuries  later  Indians 
came;  then  De  Soto  came  in  1541,  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot 
in  this  marvelous  domain,  and  two  centuries  later  came  some 
French  soldiers,  one  of  whom,  Ensign  Girardot,  established  a 
trading  post  on  a  rock  eminence  that  formed  a  cape  in  the  river — 
and  Cape  Girardeau  was  born. 

Finally,  Don  Louis  Lorimier  came  to  establish  the  first  gov- 
ernmental post,  and  the  march  of  civilization  began  with  Cape 
Girardeau  as  its  focal  point.  A  more  interesting  epoch  of  adven- 
ture and  progress  cannot  be  found,  and  those  who  read  the  history 
realize  what  is  meant  when  a  native  citizen  remarks  that  Southeast 
Missouri  is  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden. 

If  this  appetizer  sends  you  to  your  library  for  a  complete 
historical  feast,  our  efforts  will  have  been  rewarded. 

George  A.  Naeter 
Fred  W.  Naeter 


SOMETIME  after  1704,  years  before  the  Spanish  post  of  Cape 
Girardeau  was  established  by  Don  Louis  Lorimier  in  1793,  the 
promontory  just  north  of  the  present  city  was  well  known,  being 
designated  on  the  earliest  maps  as  "Cape  Girardot,"  "Cape  Girardo" 
and  "Cape  Girardeau." 

"While  the  coming  of  Ensign  Girardot,  or  Girardeau,  to 
the  point  which  bears  his  name,  is  not  of  positive  record,''  wrote 
Allan  H.  Hinchey  in  his  "Stories  of  Southeast  Missouri,"  "it  is  the 
opinion  of  several  historians,  including  Louis  Houck,  that  a  person 
of  that  name  was  with  French  troops  at  Kaskaskia,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  north  of  this  place,  as  early  as  1704,  and  moved  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river  to  trade  with  the  Indians." 

On  the  lower  side  of  the  great  rock  ledge  that  projected 
into  the  water  the  floods  had  cut  a  cove  or  cape  which  gave 
shelter  to  water  craft  in  winter. 

So  Ensign  Girardot  put  his  trading  camp  on  the  high  rock 
bluff  that  gave  him  a  commanding  view  and  a  cape  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  boats,  the  natural  result  being  that  while  "boatmen 
were  plying  their  hazardous  calling  on  the  stream;  while  missionary 
priests  floated  down  the  river,  stopping  with  one  tribe  after  an- 
other," as  the  historians  tell  it,  the  name  "Cape  Girardeau"  came 
into  use,  and  the  only  place  on  any  map  with  such  a  name  was 
permanently  established. 

"Thus,"  Mr.  Hinchey  declared,  "the  first  business  venture 
west  of  the  Mississippi  was  chronicled,"  and  other  historians  wrote 
that  the  first  Americans  to  cross  the  Mississippi  did  so  at  this 
point,  which  seemed  to  be  a  natural  crossing. 
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MISSOURI 

THE  name  of  our  state  is  often  construed  as  meaning  "muddy 
water,"  but  this  conception  is  erroneous.  Authorities  on 
Indian  languages  state  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  Missouri  is 
"the  town  of  the  large  canoes." 

When  Marquette  and  Joliet  made  their  historic  journey  down 
the  Mississippi  in  1673  they  gave  the  name  "Pekitaoui,"  meaning 
"muddy  water,"  to  the  stream  that  became  the  Missouri  River. 
Later  a  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  Missourians  lived  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  they  called  it  after  themselves.  Then, 
in  1812,  the  name  was  officially  adopted. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The  Mississippi  River  derives  its  name  from  the  Algonquin 
(Indian)  words  Missi  Sepi,  meaning  great  river,  literally  father 
of  waters.  The  principal  river  of  the  North  American  continent, 
it  was  discovered  by  Hernando  De  Soto  in  1 541. 


FIRST  WHITE  MEN— Continued  from  opposite  page. 

The  next  epoch  in  the  coming  of  white  men  to  this  part  of 
the  country  is  the  reference  to  the  French  troops  that  were  camped 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  north  of  the  present  site  of  Cape 
Girardeau  as  early  as  1704.  From  this  colony  came  Ensign  Girardot 
to  Cape  Rock  "some  time  between  1704  and  1733,"  and  western 
civilization  began. 
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THE  first  white  men  to  come  into  what  is  now  Missouri  were 
Hernando   De  Soto    and    his    army    of   Spanish    soldiers   and 
priests  who  in  1541  marched  up  through  the  country  from  Flor- 
ida .  .  .  until  they  reached  what  is  now  Mis- 
souri.    It  is   from  here  that   the   travels  of 
DeSoto  and  his  army  become  of  interest  to 
Missourians,"  wrote  Allan  H.  Hinchey  in  his 
"Stories  of  Southeast  Missouri." 


"This  point  was  near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  New  Madrid  and  was  then  the  chief 
village  of  the  Casquin  Indians,  one  of  the  two 
powerful  tribes  living  in  what  we  now  call 
Southeast  Missouri.  The  other  tribe  was  called 
Capaha,  their  chief  village  being  situated  hernando  de  soto 
along  the  stone  bluffs  a  few  miles  southwest  of  the  present  city 
of  Cape  Girardeau." 

Mr.  Hinchey  then  related  the  story  of  the  Casquins  slip- 
ping up  on  the  Capahas  and,  with  the  aid  of  De  Soto's  men,  de- 
feating them  in  battle.  De  Soto  then  sent  his  couriers  on  up  to  the 
springs  in  the  present  Ste.  Genevieve  County  to  get  salt,  while  he 
and  his  soldiers  remained  with  the  Capahas  near  the  "great  stone 
bluffs,"  (see  picture  on  page  17).  Failing  in  his  search  for  precious 
metals,  disappointed  and  sick,  De  Soto  started  on  his  return  trip 
to  Florida,  but  died  on  the  way.  His  body  was  buried  in  the 
Mississippi  River  near  Memphis. 

Continued  on  preceding  page. 
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THE  BEGINNING 
This  story  of  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  particularly  of  Southeast  Missouri,  was  made  largely 
from  Beckwith's*  "The  Indian  or  Mound  Builder,"  Houck's  "His- 
tory of  Missouri,"  and  articles  contributed  to  the  columns  of 
The   Southeast   Missourian  by  other  local   historians. 


SOUTHEAST  MISSOURI  during  some  prehistoric  period  was 
"veritably  alive"  with  people,  and  there  are  evidences  that  the 
districts  containing  numerous  Indian  mounds  supported  an  "im- 
mense population  even  greater  than  the  present." 

"When  mounds  were  constructed  there  was  a  population 
here  as  numerous  as  that  which  animated  the 
borders  of  the  Nile  or  Euphrates  or  of  Mex- 
ico. I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  cities  of 
several  hundred  thousand  souls  have  existed 
in  this  country,"  wrote  Brackenridge,  famous 
historian,  in  1817. 

Such  statements  are  based  upon  the  large 
number  of  mounds  found  in  this  district, 
there  being  more  than  28,000  shown  on  the 
maps  of  Houck's  "History  of  Missouri,"  and 
doubtless  many   disappeared   before   the  survey  was  made.     It   is 


THOMAS    BECKWITH 


•Colonel  Thomas  Beckwith  (1840-1913)  spent  his  life  in  Mississippi  County,  Missouri; 
highly  educated,  devoted  spare  time  to  study  of  habits  and  arts  of  the  mound  builders. 
His  book  is  considered  one  of  the- best  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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FIRST  INHABITANTS 

believed  that  each  tribe  of  the  aborigines  had  one  or  more  mounds 
which  were  used  for  ceremonial  and  burial  purposes. 

When  were  these  primitive  people  here  and  who  were  they? 

Col.  Thomas  Beckwith,  pioneer  citizen  of  Mississippi  County, 
who  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  mounds  and  the  habits  of 
the  primitives,  referring  to  such  authorities  as  G.  F.  Wright's  "Ice 
Age,"  and  to  J.  D.  Dana's  "Manual  of  Geology,"  says  in  his  book, 
"The  Indian  or  Mound  Builder"  (1911),  that  the  first  known 
people  of  this  district  were  the  aborigines  who  built  the  mounds. 
A  quotation  reads: 

"Man  came  to  this  locality  during  the  deposit  of  the  last 
foot  of  red  clay,  a  glacial  deposit." 

In  this  clay  Col.  Beckwith  found  scattered  in  a  few  places 
pottery  balls,  many  with  finger  prints  on  them,  and  on  top  of 
this  clay  from  zero  to  four  feet  in  depth,  was  deposited  a  rich,  black 
sand.  The  author  then  says  it  is  estimated  that  it  has  been  7500 
years  since  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period  melted  and  passed  away 
and  that  evidently  men  came  in  some  time  later. 

The  mound  builders  were  of  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence 
than  the  ordinary  American  Indians  that  followed  them,  although 
they  disappeared  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Indians  and  the 
white  men. 

The  following  material  from  Col.  Beckwith 's  Indian  volume, 
and  extracts  from  the  writing  of  other  historians,  are  apropos: 

The  glacier  covered  the  northern  part  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States  to  a  depth  of  1000  to  6000  feet,  its  southern  line 
extending  to  the  Ohio  River  and  on  the  southwest  to  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Gradually  the  ice  melted  and  flowed  to  the  south. 
For  thousands  of  years  the  avalanche  of  ice,  water,  stone  and  earth, 
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swept   along,    grinding   away   the   mountains   and    filling   up   the 
valleys,  until  eventually  the  surface  of  the  earth  became  exposed. 

The  stone  ridges  along  Cape  Girardeau's  southern  limits,  last 
of  their  kind  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in 
modern  times  known  as  Capaha  Bluffs,  were  once  mountains,  the 
picture  herewith  showing  the  deep  grooves  worn  in  them  during 
the  avalanche,  and  doubtless  at  this  point  the  sediment  and  debris 
brought  the  surface  of  the  earth  up  to  a  great  extent,  leaving  only 
a  ridge  of  hills. 

Eventually  what  became  known  as  the  "Bay  of  Mississippi," 
which  extended  north  as  far  as  the  present  Cape  Girardeau,  Col. 
Beckwith  wrote,  was  "near  one  hundred  miles"  wide.  As  the 
centuries  passed  the  waters  subsided  into  a  much  narrower  valley 
or  stream  extending  from  the  present  Missouri  River  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  from  five  to  ten  miles  wide,  finally  forming  our  present 
rivers. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  the  Mississippi  River  at  Cape 
Girardeau  extended  from  the  Capaha  Bluffs  to  the  high  bluffs  in 
Illinois,  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or  more,  and  in  the  lower  counties 
it  was  much  wider  at  floodtime.  Until  1900  or  later  the  Mississippi 
River  when  flooded  divided  at  Cape  Girardeau,  half  of  it  rushing 
through  the  St.  Francis  basin.  The  government  then  started 
building  levees,  and  the  Father  of  Waters  was  kept  within  bounds. 

During  the  glacial  period  the  area  which  is  now  the  Mississippi 
Valley  was  filled  with  debris,  sand  and  gravel  from  200  to  500  feet, 
and  some  geologists  say  the  beds  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers 
were  several  hundred  feet  deeper  then  than  now. 

"Think  of  the  crushing,  grinding  force  of  the  vast  pack 
of  ice,  moving  slowly  over  the  earth  (for  hundreds  of  centuries) 
as  shown  by  the  grooves  cut  in  the  rocks.  The  glaciers  were  the 
mills  of  the  gods  that  no  doubt  ground  up  the  rocks  preparatory 
to  carpeting  the  earth  with  a  rich  vegetation,  it  in  turn  nourish- 
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ing  the  animal  life,"  Col.  Beckwith  wrote.     Effect  of  the  grind- 
ing is  still  visible  on  ledges  from  St.  Louis  to  Cape  Girardeau. 

Houck's  "History  of  Missouri'*  also  devotes  much  space  to 
the  mound  builders.  It  shows  that  thousands  of  mounds  were 
found  throughout  Missouri  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Arkansas. 

"All  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  these  so-called  mound 
builders  were  a  homeogenous  race  and  an  agricultural  people; 
nothing  indicating  that  they  were  either  ferocious  or  warlike;  no 
weapons  whatever  have  been  found  in  their  burial  mounds."  The 
work  of  the  mound  builders  "could  not  have  been  accomplished 
in  less  than  four  or  five  centuries,"  the  history  says. 

The  largest  mound  in  Missouri  was  found  south  of  Cape  Girar- 
deau, 400  feet  long,  250  feet  wide,  3  5  feet  high.   In  modern  years  a 


Indian  Mound  In  Cape  Girardeau 
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farm   house   and   outbuildings   were   built   on   it,   and  many  such 
mounds  were  covered  with  trees. 

Many  mounds  were  found  scattered  in  Cape  Girardeau  Coun- 
ty, with  most  of  them  near  Cape  Girardeau,  where  some  are  still 
to  be  seen. 

The  Indians  found  by  the  first  white  explorers  did  not 
recognize  these  mounds  as  belonging  to  them  either  by  occupying 
or  using  them,  and  an  European  scientist  said  they  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  known. 

St.  Francis  basin,  which  includes  Cape  Girardeau  County, 
"appears  to  have  been  the  center  of  the  great  prehistoric  population." 

What  became  of  the  mound  builders  remains  for  the  historians 
to  make  clearer.  Apparently  our  American  Indians  came  along 
centuries  later  and  then,  after  more  centuries  still  to  be  explored 
historically,  the  white  men  came. 


LOUIS   LOEIMIEE 


This  biography  of  Cape  Girardeau's  founder  was  made  from 
an  address  delivered  by  Historian  Louis  Houck*  on  June  26,  1912, 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lorimier's  death,  and  published 
in  The  Southeast  Missourian  at  that  time. 

LOUIS   LORIMIER,    founder   of   Cape    Girardeau,    lived    and 
served  under  four  flags.   First  he  was  a  Canadian,  then  Span- 
iard, later  a  Frenchman  and  in  his  last  years  a  loyal  American.     In 
1786  he  and  his  followers  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi   River,    which    was    then    the    western 
boundary  line  of  the  new  America. 

He  was  a  French-Canadian,  born  at 
Lachine,  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  in  1748. 
Little  is  known  of  his  youth,  save  that  he 
followed  in  his  father's  footsteps,  becoming 
an  Indian  trader.  He  married  an  Indian 
princess,  the  daughter  of  a  Shawnee  chief, 
which  gave  him  a  standing  with  Indians 
of  various  tribes  that  eventually  was  his  great- 
est asset  in  life.  He  not  only  spoke  the  Indians'  language  but  he 
was  an  authority  on  Indian  customs. 

Like   many   of  his    fellow-countrymen,   he    then   had   little 
love  and  less  confidence  in  the  American  colonies,  or  birth  of  the 

*Louis  Houck  (1841-1925)  lawyer,  farmer,  railroad  builder,  educator,  historian, 
grave  a  large  part  of  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  making  of  Houck' s  "History  of  Missouri," 
three  volumes,  with  its  accompanying  "Spanish  Regime."  two  volumes.  He  was  long  a 
resident  of  Cape  Girardeau  and  sleeps  close  to  the  tomb  of  Louis  Lorimier. 
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United  States  of  America.  He  led  his  Indians  on  forays  on 
frontier  settlements  from  Lorimier's  Station,  or  the  "Frenchman's 
Store,"  as  it  was  called  throughout  the  Western  Reserve,  in  north- 
western Ohio.  It  was  from  this  place  that  he  led  a  band  of  40 
Shawnees  and  Miamis  in  1778,  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
in  a  raid  on  Boonsborough  in  Kentucky,  capturing  Daniel  Boone, 
carrying  him  and  his  family  to  Chillicothe,  the  principal  Shawnee 
and  Miami  village  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  raid  was  the 
turning  point  of  his  career,  for  the  Kentuckians  finally  broke  up 
his  camp,  drove  him  and  his  Indians  westward,  and  finally  out  of 
the  United  States. 

At  that  time  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  belonged 
to  Spain.  When  Lorimier  and  his  Indians  crossed  the  river  there 
were  only  the  thirteen  original  states,  Pennsylvania  being  the  west- 
ernmost. All  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
South,  were  under  territorial  government  and  very  sparsely  settled. 
It  was  two  years  before  Washington  was  elected  president,  and 
civilization  was  just  beginning  its  penetration  of  the  unknown 
land  "across  the  river." 

They  settled  in  what  was  then  known  as  Upper  Louisiana, 
now  the  state  of  Missouri.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Spanish 
authorities  discovered  in  Louis  Lorimier  a  real  find.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Indian,  and  his  skill  as  an  interpreter  made 
him  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Spaniards.  He  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  settle  disputes  between  the  red  and  white  men.  So  valu- 
able was  his  work  that  Baron  de  Carondelet,  Spanish  governor  at 
New  Orleans,  granted  him  6000  acres  of  land,  of  which  Cape 
Girardeau  is  a  part,  and  soon  thereafter  a  special  district  was 
carved  out  of  the  Ste.  Genevieve  and  New  Madrid  districts  for 
an  independent  trading  post.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Apple  Creek  and  extended  south  to  a  line  about  five  miles  below 
the   present   community  of   Commerce,   in   Scott   County.     The 
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western  line  was  unlimited.     Finally  in    1793    Carondelet  named 
Lorimier  commandant  of  the  Cape  Girardeau  District. 

During  the  Spanish  dominion,  Lorimier  laid  out  no  town 
here.  A  few  trading  houses  were  located  along  the  river  bank, 
a  gunsmith  and  blacksmith  shop  existed,  and  that  is  about  all. 
Lorimier's  house  stood  where  now  is  located  St.  Vincent's  Parochial 
School,  not  far  from  the  Big  Spring  on  Fountain  Street,  so  named 
on  account  of  this  spring.  His  house  must  have  been  painted  red, 
for  it  was  known  as  "The  Red  House"  (on  a  following  page),  and 
was  a  stopping  place  for  all  the  Spanish  officials  who  came  up  and 
down  the  river,  as  well  as  of  the  American  officials  who  came  up 
the  river  to  go  to  Kaskaskia. 

From  1792  until  the  purchase  of  the  country  by  the  United 
States  in  1804,  Lorimier  as  a  merchant  and  trader  devoted  him- 
self to  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  Cape  Girardeau 
District.  He  became  a  Spanish  subject  in  1794,  and  in  1796  the 
first  American  settlers  came  through  the  efforts  of  himself  and  his 
able  and  talented  secretary,  Bartholomew  Cousin. 

When  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Upper  Louisana 
no  town  had  been  established  in  the  Cape  Girardeau  District,  and  in 
order  to  secure  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  Cape  Girardeau  District, 
Lorimier  donated  the  four  acres  of  ground  on  which  Common  Pleas 
Court  House  now  stands  and  $200  in  labor  to  erect  a  court 
building  out  of  logs. 

After  the  purchase,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  but  held  this 
position  only  a  short  time.  He  held  no  other  official  position 
afterwards.  In  1808  he  laid  out  the  old  original  town  and  sold 
some  lots.  But  when  his  Spanish  title  was  rejected  by  the  first 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  1807  no  sale  of  lots  could  be  made, 
and  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  his  title  and  doubt  as  to  the  final 
outcome,  the  county  seat  was  moved  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  Jack- 
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(In  the  oW  Lorimter  Cemetery.) 
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son  in  1815,  and  Jackson  became  the  principal  town  of  the  district 
and  Cape  Girardeau  a  mere  river  landing.  It  was  not  until  1820, 
eight  years  after  Lorimier's  death,  that  it  became  a  settled  belief  that 
Lorimier's  title  and  the  title  to  other  lands  similarly  situated,  would 
in  the  end  be  confirmed  by  the  United  States.  But  the  moment 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  a  town  here  and  the  first  wave  of  emi- 
gration into  the  Louisiana  Territory  had  passed.  Not  until  1840 
had  Cape  Girardeau  emerged  from  under  the  cloud  cast  over  the 
town  by  the  rejection  of  the  Lorimier  claims  in  1807. 

Then  the  "river  landing"  began  to  grow  and  take  upon  it- 
self the  district  importance  that  Lorimier  foresaw.  Today  his  name 
is  perpetuated  in  having  a  city  street,  a  public  school,  a  cemetery 
and  other  landmarks  named  for  him.  In  fact,  every  deed  and  title 
of  land  in  and  around  the  city  for  miles  goes  back  to  Lorimier. 

In  the  beautiful  God's  acres  (see  picture  on  preceding  page) , 
looking  out  over  a  broad  sweep  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  where  so 
many  illustrious  citizens  are  resting  near  him  and  his  Indian  wife, 
there  are  inscribed  in  Latin  on  his  tombstone  these  words: 

"Peace  to  his  bones  and  ashes  interred 
in  this  grave;  may  the  eternal  day  illumine 
his  immortal  soul" 


RESUME  OF  LORIMIER'S 
ACTIVITIES 

Of  the  four  sons  and  two  daughters  control  over  them.  He  died  in  1832. 
born  to  the  Lorimiers,  Louis  was  the  Marie  Louise  married  Thomas  S.  Rod- 
eldest.  He  married  Margaret  Penny,  ney,  and  died,  leaving  two  children, 
and  lived  upon  a  farm  not  far  from  Augustus  Bougainville,  the  second  son, 
Cape  Girardeau.  He  succeeded  his  fa-  died  in  1822,  unmarried.  Agatha  mar- 
ther  in  his  trade  with  the  Indians  and  ried   Daniel   F.  Steinback,   one   of   the 
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first  merchants  of  Cape  Girardeau,  and 
reared  a  family  of  five  children.  Ver- 
neuil  Raphael  went  to  one  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  his  subsequent  career  is 
unknown.  Victor,  the  youngest,  mar- 
ried Sally  Sheppard.  Lorimier  also  had 
a  natural  son,  William,  born  in  1781, 
who  came  with  him  to  Cape  Girardeau. 
He  married  Hetty  Thorn,  a  daughter  of 
Solomon  Thorn,  and  became  a  prosper- 
ous farmer  of  Cape  Girardeau  County. 
On  March  23,  1808,  Charlotte  Pe- 
manpieh  Bougainville,  wife  of  Louis 
Lorimier,  died,  and  was  buried  in  first 
marked  grave  in  what  is  now  Old  Lori- 
mier Cemetery. 

On  June  23,  1810,  Lorimier  married 
Marie  Berthiaume,  a  daughter  of  Fran- 
cois Berthiaume,  who  lived  on  Apple 
Creek,  in  Perry  County.  Two  years 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lorimier  she  mar- 
ried John  Logan,  a  relative  of  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan. — "History  of  Southeast 
Missouri." 

The  man  to  whom  Lorimier  owed 
much  of  his  success  was  Bartholomew 
Cousin,  born  in  France  in  1767,  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  and  who  arrived  at  Cape 
Girardeau  about  1792.  Cousin  was 
highly  educated,  wrote  and  spoke 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  and  was 
a  fine  Latin  scholar.  He  was  employ- 
ed by  Lorimier  as  interpreter,  notary 
and  "greffier",  and  in  return  for  his 
services  he  received  extensive  grant  on 
Whitewater  and  Byrd's  Creek.  He  died 
in  1824,  leaving  a  large  estate.  The 
"History  of  Southeast  Missouri"  says  he 
built  a  little  mill  on  two  flatboats 
anchored  in  the  river,  which  was  turned 
by  a  screw  similar  to  that  now  used  in 
navigation.     This  is   the   first  mention 


of  waterpower  in   the  early  history  of 
the  nation. 

In  1795  Lorimier  offered  great  in- 
ducements to  settlers  from  the  United 
States,  the  idea  being  to  populate  Up- 
per Louisiana  as  a  barrier  to  the  English 
in  Canada.  Lands  were  given  gratui- 
tously, exempt  from  taxation.  People 
came  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky  and  other  states.  Of  these, 
the  great  majority  located  in  Cape 
Girardeau  district,  which  soon  became 
the  most  compactly  settled  section  in 
the  whole  province.  This  was,  in  re- 
ality, the  first  purely  American  set- 
tlement west  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  1799  the  population  numbered  417 
whites  and  105  slaves.  That  year  there 
were  produced  510  bushels  of  wheat 
and  16,200  bushels  of  corn. 

In  1803  the  second  census  was  taken, 
showing:  Whites,  males  226  first  class, 
299  second  class,  20  third  class;  fe- 
males, 227  first  class,  243  second  class, 
11  third  class.  Slaves,  males,  33  first 
class,  57  second  class;  females,  34  first 
class,  45  second  class,  1  third  class. 
Total  1206.  Each  family  was  listed 
with  their  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  to- 
bacco, flax  and  hemp,  cotton,  maple 
sugar,  horned  cattle,  horses. 

Exportations  were:  371  barrels  salt 
pork,  14  barrels  unrefined  lard,  8,675 
pounds  beef,  1,8 CO  pounds  cotton,  7,000 
pounds  bacon. 

While  census  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, it  is  believed  the  first  exportations 
from  west  of  the  river  were  from  Cape 
Girardeau  District,   as  noted. 

The  first  American  settlers  to  enter 
Continued  on  page  33. 


Portrait  of  Lorimier 


UNTIL  now  Cape  Girardeau  has  never  had  a  picture  of  Don 
Louis  Lorimier,  the  city's  founder  and  patron  saint.  How- 
ever, thanks  to  the  late  Louis  Houck,  who  left  a  good  description 
of  Lorimier,  The  Missourian's  art  department,  after  long  study, 
was  able  to  produce  an  oil  painting  which  met  the  approval  of 
many  persons  competent  to  judge.  It  is  presented  herewith  for 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  Houck's  description,  taken  from  an  address  made  on  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Lorimier's  death,  published  in  The 
Southeast  Missourian  and  later  in  Houck's  "Book  of  Memorials," 
is  as  follows: 

I  have  heard  it  said  ...  by  those  who  knew  him 
personally,  that  he  was  a  person  of  medium  height,  that  he 
had  black  eyes  and  black  hair,  that  he  was  not  corpulent, 
and  that  he  wore  a  very  long  queue  which  he  sometimes  used 
as  a  riding  whip.  That  he  usually  rode  a  pony.  That  he 
was  taciturn,  perhaps  a  habit  acquired  by  long  association 
with  the  Indians.  That  he  was  quick  and  very  energetic  in 
his  movements,  and  very  active. 


The   portrait  over   facsimile   signature   shows   Lorimier   as   a 
man  of  high  character,  a  tribal  leader  and  high  government  official. 
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the  nest  side  of  the  Mississippi  River 
did  so  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Houck's  His- 
tory reports,  and  Captain  Amos  Stod- 
dard in  his  "History  of  Louisiana,"  said 
"Certain  it  is  that  the  richest  and  most 
industrious  farmers  in  this  part  of  the 
world  are  proprietors  of  land  in  the 
Cape  Girardeau  District." 

1805 — District  of  Louisiana  became 
Territory  of  Louisiana  and  a  separate 
territorial  government  was  granted. 

1805 — Lorimier  gave  four  acres  of 
land  for  court  house  site  to  get  seat 
of  government  established  here. 

1805 — Court  of  General  Quarter  Ses- 
sions and  Peace  organized  with  seven 
judges,  including  Lorimier,  appointed  by 
Gov.  ¥m.  H.  Harrison  of  Vincennes, 
Cape  Girardeau  District  being  under 
laws  of  Indiana  Territory. 

1805 — Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
Orphans'  Court  established  for  Cape 
Girardeau  District. 

1805 — License  for  first  ferryboat  on 
Mississippi  issued  to  Lorimier;  first  peti- 
tion for  roads  leading  into  Cape  Girar- 
deau presented  to  court  for  extension  of 
road  from  Ste.  Genevieve  to  meet  the 
New  Madrid  road. 

1806 — Village     of    Cape     Girardeau 


chartered;  surveyed  and  laid  out;  court 
lets  contract  for  court  house  and  jail. 

1807 — Lot  No.  6,  Range  D,  site  of 
present  Southeast  Missourian  building, 
sold  by  Lorimier  to  John  Randol,  who 
built  large  log  house  in  which  much 
pioneer   history    was   made. 

1808 — Cape  Girardeau  incorporated 
as    a    town;    first   election   held. 

1812 — Major  Louis  Lorimier  died, 
June  26.  Funeral  was  most  impressive 
ceremonial  held  in  the  new  territory. 
Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  buried  ac- 
cording to  Indian  custom  with  many 
Indians  present.  He  had  lived  in  Cape 
Girardeau  about  20  years. 

That  Louis  Lorimier  was  a  man  of 
great  vision  is  apparent.  He  gave  the 
settlement  a  majestic  site  for  a  court- 
house and  a  choice  parcel  of  land  over- 
looking the  river  for  a  graveyard.  And 
although  he  had  no  education,  he  deed- 
ed a  plot  for  school  purposes.  Evidently 
he  recognized  the  need  of  a  public  camp- 
ing place,  so  he  set  aside  near  his  home 
a  bowl  in  the  earth  containing  a  fresh, 
pure  spring  of  water  where  Indians, 
traders,  and  overnight  sojourners  came 
by  ox  and  horse.  His  interest  in  the 
future  welfare  of  his  country  was  up- 
permost in  his  mind. 


(See  next  page) 
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TO  THE  MEMORY 

OP 


°S  jjT  /  MAJOR  LOUIS  LORIMIER, 

^\*sC\V°  ^  native  of  Canada  and  first  settler  and 

0VV  ^    O  commandant  of  the  post  of  Cape  Girar- 

■<j*s  \ s  deau     under    the    Government  of  Spain, 

0*s°  who  departed  this  life  the  26th   day  of 

June,  1812. 

Aged  64  years  and  3  months. 

Ossa  habeant  pacem  tumulo  cineresque  sepulti; 
Immortali  animae  luceat  alma  dies.* 

He  was  twice  married ;  that  is,  if  he  was  married  at  all  to  his 
first  wife.  In  his  will,  made  in  1808,  he  speaks  of  her  as  "  the 
Shawnese  woman,  Pemanpieh,  with  whom  I  have  lived  these  four 
and  twenty  years  and  upward,  and  whom  I  consider,  love  and. 
regard  as  my  wife."  It  is  probable  that  they  were  married 
according  to  the  Indian  custom,  but  whether  they  were  married 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  lived  happily  together.  Tradition 
says  that  she  was  a  very  beautiful,  amiable  and  intelligent  woman. 
She  died  soon  after  the  will  above  referred  to  was  made,  and  her 
body  rests  beside  that  of  her  husband.  Her  tomb  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

TO  THE  MEMORY 

OF 

CHARLOTTE  P.  B.  LORIMIER, 
Consort  of  Maj.  L.  Lorimier,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  23d  day  of  March,   1808, 
aged  50    years  and  2  months,   leaving  4 
sons  and  2  daughters 

Vixit,  Chaoniae  praeses  dignissima  gentis; 
Et  decus  indigenum  quam  lapis  iste  tegit; 

Ilia  bonum  didicit  natura %  magistra. 

Et,  duce  natura,  sponte  secuta  bonum  est, 
Talis  honos  memorum,  nullo  cultore,  quotannis 
Maturat  fructus  mitis  oliva  suos.f 

*  "  Peace  to  his  bones  and  his  ashes  interred  in  this  grave, 
May  the  eternal  day  illumine  his  immortal  soul." 

JThis  word  is  nearly  obliterated  on  the  tombstone.    It  has  the  appearance  of  "  nosce."  but 
that  seems  to  make  ill  sense. 

fShe  lived  the  noblest  matron  of  the  Shawnese  race, 

And  native  dignity  covered  her  as  does  this  slab. 

She  chose  nature  as  her  guide  to  virtue, 

And  with  nature  as  her  leader  spontaneously  followed  good, 

As  the  olive,  the  pride  of  the  grove,  without  the  planter's  care, 

Yearly  brings  its  frjiit  to  perfection. 
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FIRST  RELIGIOUS  SERVICE 
Religious  work  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  had  its  begin- 
ning on  an  Indian  mound  south  of  what  is  now  Cape  Girardeau. 
Historian  Louis  Houck  believed  the  first  Christian  service  ever 
held  west  of  the  great  river  was  performed  about  1541  by  the 
priests  who  accompanied  De  Soto.  "On  that  mound  they  erected 
the  cross,  and  the  forests  and  the  wondering  savages  saw  the 
mystery  of  the  mass,"  wrote  R.  S.  Douglass. 

By  ALLAN  H.  HINCHEY* 

CIVILIZATION  west  of  the  Father  of  Waters  began  in  what 
is  now  Southeast  Missouri.  The  people 
of  three  races,  Spanish,  French  and  American, 
crossed  into  a  vast  wilderness  extending  from 
the  great  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  later 
on  adventurous  spirits  carried  the  torch  of 
civilization   toward   the  setting  sun. 

In  that  part  of  Missouri  reaching  from 
St.  Charles  on  the  north  to  the  Arkansas  line 
on  the  south  is  the  land  which  may  aptly  be 
called  the  cradle  of  civilization  in  the  western 
half  of  our  great  American  empire.  And  Cape  A  H-  HINCHET 

Girardeau  County  is  near  the  center  of  this  region.  Briefly  the  story 

•Allan  H.  Hinchey  was  born  in  Arcadia  Valley,  "the  loveliest  domain  in  Missouri", 
he  often  wrote.  His  father  was  one  of  the  first  art  teachers  in  Missouri,  being  a  faculty 
member  of  Arcadia  Valley  Seminary.  He  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  district;  was  long  a 
member  of  The  Southeast  Missourian's^  editorial  staff;  also  served  as  field  agent  for  South- 
east Missouri  State  College;  was  an  authority  on  local  history  and  the  most  beloved 
citizen  of  all  south  Missouri.  Died  in  1934;  rests  in  the  cemetery  at  Ironton,  in  the 
shadows  of  his  birthplace. 
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of  this  march  of  civilization,  starting  in  the  river  district  of  what 
is  now  Southeast  Missouri,  is  as  follows: 


1M1 — First  Christian  service  held 
near  the  present  site  of  New  Madrid, 
where  De  Soto  erected  the  first  Christian 
cross  of  cypress  trees  so  large  that  it 
required  a  hundred  men  to  lift  the  tim- 
bers, according  to  the  old  Spanish 
chroniclers. 

1699 — St.  Cosme  erected  the  second 
Christian  cross  within  the  borders  of 
Missouri  on  an  island  rock  north  of 
the  present  Cape  Girardeau.  (See  pic- 
ture on  page  45). 

1700 — Father  Montigny,  a  compan- 
ion of  Father  St.  Cosme,  erected  a 
cross  on  the  bank  of  the  river  just 
south  of  the  present  city  of  Cape  Girar- 
deau, calling  it  Cape  La  Croix.  The 
little  stream  flowing  through  Cape 
Girardeau  still  bears  that  name. 

1759 — First  records  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  Ste.  Genevieve  were  begun. 


1799 — First  Protestant  sermon  west 
of  the  river  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Johnson,  who  baptized  Agnes 
Ballou  in  a  stream  near  the  present 
site  of  Jackson. 

1806 — First  Baptist  Church  west  of 
river,  Bethel  Chapel,  was  organized 
about  10  miles  inland  from  Cape  Girar- 
deau, by  Rev.  David  Green.  A  grave- 
yard was  laid  out,  a  log  house  of  wor- 
ship was  built  which  eventually  disap- 
peared with  the  years,  and  a  stone  now 
marks  the  site  of  the  first  non-Catho- 
lic church  house  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

1806 — Late  in  this  year  a  Metho- 
dist Camp  Ground  was  established  about 
six  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Girardeau 
by  Rev.  John  Travis.  Later  this  be- 
came McKendree  Chapel,  which  is  still 
in  use. 


The  first  Presbyterian  Church  "in  all  the  west,"  Bellevue 
congregation,  was  formed  in  what  was  known  as  the  Caledonia 
district,  north  of  Cape  Girardeau,  by  Rev.  Salmon  Giddings  in  1816. 

The  first  Church  of  the  Disciples  (now  known  as  the  Christian 
Church),  organized  west  of  the  Mississippi,  "probably  in  1824," 
was  at  a  community  north  and  west  of  Cape  Girardeau  known 
as  Liberty  ville  and  is  still  in  use. 

The  great  work  of  the  Lutherans  in  Missouri  was  begun  in 
1839  at  a  point  now  known  as  Altenburg. 


By  R.  S.  DOUGLASS* 

STUDENTS  of  Missouri  history  are  agreed  that  the  first  per- 
manent non-Catholic  religious  organization  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  was  Bethel  Church,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  the  present  site  of  Jackson. 

In  1805  Rev.  David  Green,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister from  Kentucky,  came  into  the  newly 
acquired  territory  and  after  preaching  and 
visiting,  organized  a  congregation  of  Baptists 
at  Ross  Point.  Owing  to  the  nearness  to  the 
great  swamp  which  the  Indians  called  "Ty- 
wappity,"  that  name  was  chosen  for  the  new 
church.  A  building  was  not  erected,  but  meet- 
ings were  held  in  homes  of  members.  Upon 
the  return  of  David  Green  to  Kentucky  in 
the  fall  of  1805,  the  little  organization  ceased  to  meet  and  soon 
disappeared. 

When  David  Green  went  back  to  his  home  in  Kentucky  he  had 
no  intention  of  returning  to  the  territory.  However,  the  pull  of 
the  new  country  and  its  needs  were  strong.  Accordingly,  in  the 
spring  of  1808  he  came  back,  this  time  with  his  family.  He  went 
to  the  settlement  south  of  Jackson  where  Thomas  Bull  and  his 
family  had  settled  in  1796.  They  were  the  first  Baptists  in  all 
the  territory  of  Upper  Louisiana. 

•Robert  S.  Douglass  was  for  many  years  a  professor  of  history  in  the  Southeast 
Missouri  State  College  and  then  beeame  Dean  of  the  College.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
extensive  History  of  Southeast  Missouri,  also  a  History  of  Missouri  Baptists,  as  well  as 
many  tracts  and  articles  on  the  early  history  of  the  State  and  Southeast  Missouri. 
Teacher,  administrator,   lecturer,  author.    Dean  Douglass  died  in  1940. 


R.  S.  DOUGLASS 
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In  the  house  of  Thomas  Bull,  David  Green  gathered  the 
Baptists  of  the  community  on  July  19,  1806,  and  organized  Bethel 
Baptist  Church,  the  first  permanent  religious  organization  of  any 
kind,  save  Catholic,  in  all  of  Upper  Louisiana. 

The  little  congregation  proceeded  to  build  a  meeting  house 
of  poplar  logs  on  land  given  by  Thomas  Bull.  This  old  house 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  and  disappear  in  the  period  follow- 
ing 1870.  Unlike  many  early  congregations,  the  minutes  of  Bethel 
Church  have  been  carefully  preserved  and  are  among  the  most 
interesting  records  of  those  early  days. 

Possibly  a  graveyard  was  started  before  old  Bethel  Church 
House  was  begun.  Anyhow  a  cemetery  was  there,  and  quite  a  few 
tombstones  mark  the  graves  of  the  pioneers  who  sowed  the  first 
seed.  The  wooded  plot  of  a  few  acres  is  enclosed  in  a  strong  fence 
and  is  visited  by  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BETHEL  CHAPEL 

First   Protestant   Church   House   west   of   the 
Mississippi   River. 


Methodism  Steps  In 


FIRST  METHODIST  CHURCH 
"The  first  Methodist  Church  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
was  organized  in  about  1806,  at  McKendree  (a  settlement  between 
Cape  Girardeau  and  Jackson,  in  what  is  now  Cape  Girardeau 
County),  and  soon  afterward  a  house  of  worship,  McKendree 
Chapel,  was  built  out  of  great  hewn  poplar  logs  ..."  —  Houck's 
"History  of  Missouri." 

By  JOHN  G.  PUTZ* 

FOR  more  than  80  years  regular  services  were  held  at  McKendree 
Chapel,  although  many  of  the  members  had  joined  other  con- 
gregations that  had  sprung  up,  and  gradually 
as  Methodism  expanded  this  first  church  be- 
came deserted.  But  being  fenced  in  a  beauti- 
ful grove  with  a  fine  spring,  the  building  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  the  elements  until  res- 
cued in  1933  by  an  organization  of  church- 
men incorporated  as  "McKendree  Chapel  Me- 
morial Association." 

The  original  house  was  of  logs  and  many 
years  later  was  weatherboarded  and  the  roof 
changed  from  clapboards  to  shingles.  The  in- 
terior has  remained  practically  the  same,  some  of  the  original 
benches  are  still  intact,  a  new  foundation  was  built  and  the  chapel 
stands  today  in  first-class  condition.    The  property  is  available  for 


JOHN  G.  PUTZ 


•John  G.  Putz,  native  of  Cape  Girardeau  County,  spent  his  long  life  mainly  In  pub- 
lic service.  He  was  a  county  official,  but  his  desire  was  to  serve  the  people  in  a  general 
capacity.  He  was  president  and  the  most  active  member  of  the  Cape  County  Historical 
Society,  also  a  recognized  authority  on  church  history. 
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use  by  religious  groups.     Every  year  an  increasing  number  of  vis- 
itors come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  visit  it. 

The  exact  date  on  which  William  Williams  came  to  this 
county  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some  authorities  have  it  that  he 
came  here  about  1797,  while  others  say  that  he  came  down  the 
Ohio  River  from  Cincinnati  in  1803,  settled  at  New  Madrid  and 
came  north  to  this  county  after  the  earthquake. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  he  obtained  a  land  patent  to 
the  place  where  he  died,  or  whether  he  purchased  a  "headright" 
from  others,  would  be  the  work  of  an  abstractor  of  land  titles. 
His  name  appears  first  on  the  land  records  of  this  county  as  hav- 
ing purchased  a  "headright"  from  Medad  Randol  and  others,  the 
1.00  arpens  of  land  being  described  as  being  located  "on  both  sides 
of  Randal's  Creek,"  near  Williams  Creek. 

When  Rev.  John  Clark  and  Rev.  Jesse  Walker  came  over 
from  Illinois  in  the  interest  of  the  spread  of  Methodism  they  found 
conditions  extremely  chaotic,  and  it  appears  that  Methodism  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  permanent  foothold  until  the  coming  of  Wil- 
liam Williams.  Whether  or  not  the  two  missionaries  or  Mr.  Wil- 
liams came  first  is  a  moot  question;  probably  they  came  about 
the  same  time,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

Word  had  come  to  the  Protestant  settlements  in  Missouri  in 
1803  that  Spain  had  ceded  this  territory  to  France,  and  Protestant 
churches  were  organized  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ban  placed 
on  this  territory  by  the  Spanish  governor  in  1797  that  "no  preacher 
other  than  Catholic  shall  introduce  himself  in  this  province"  was 
still  in  force.  Lieutenant-Governor  Zenon  Trudeau  of  the  Upper 
Louisiana  Territory  rather  favored  the  immigration  of  American 
settlers  and  was  rather  liberal  in  enforcing  the  restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  religious  worship  in  his  domain. 

Each  year  from  1806  to  1819  camp  meetings  were  held  at 
Old  McKendree.     During  that  period  Bishop  William  McKendree 
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came,  and,  in  1810,  the  first  generally  attended  camp  meeting  was 
held,  and  from  this  grew  the  idea  of  a  chapel  and  its  completion 
in  1819.  The  first  Methodist  Society  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
organized  some  time  between  1806  and  1809,  with  about  10  charter 
members,  William  Williams  and  his  wife  being  the  first  to  sign  the 
membership  roll., 


M'KENDREE  CHAPEL 

As  it  is  today.    Built  in   1819,  it  was  the  first 
Methodist  Church  house  west   of  the  Mississippi. 


Burfordville  Mill 


SHORTLY  after  his  arrival  in  1800  in  what  is  now  the  western 
part  of  Cape  Girardeau  County,  George  Frederick  Bollinger 
built  the  largest  mill  "in  all  the  district,"  which  soon  attracted 
business  from  the  settlers  in  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Francis,  the 
Black  and  even  the  White  Rivers.  So  successful  did  this  business 
become  that  a  larger  mill  was  found  necessary,  and  from  the  origi- 
nal site  grew  the  unusual  structure  shown  in  the  color  plate  herewith. 

Major  Bollinger  built  a  log  dam  across  Whitewater  River 
to  provide  power  for  his  mill,  which  was  also  made  of  logs.  Later 
a  new  dam  of  massive  sandstone  blocks  and  boulders,  quarried  near- 
by, was  built  and  which  remains  without  indication  of  decay. 

Then  he  erected  a  new  building  of  brick  in  which  he  could 
grind  both  corn  and  wheat,  the  first  mill  being  only  for  Indian 
maze.  And  this  ancient  structure  that  served  a  wide  territory 
more  than  a  century  ago  continues  its  work  about  as  usual,  many 
people  believing  that  the  corn  meal  and  the  flour  coming  from 
it  is  better  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

In  the  early  1860s  the  Cape  Girardeau  County  Court  re- 
sponded to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  a  permanent  bridge 
across  Whitewater  and  the  covered  wooden  structure  shown  with 
the  mill  was  built.  This  bridge,  leading  engineers  have  written,  is 
"the  most  remarkable  job  of  wood  engineering  in  Missouri,  with 
a  span  130  feet  long  and  no  support  under  it  except  at  the  ends.'* 

The  old  mill  continues  to  grind,  and  the  old  covered  bridge, 
last  of  its  kind  in  what  was  the  Missouri  District,  remains  in  use. 
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PROBABLY  the  most  interesting  story  of  adventure  to  us  of 
Southeast  Missouri  is  that  of  Fathers  Francois  Joliet  de 
Montigney,  Ambrose  Davion  and  St.  Cosme  who,  in  1699,  planted 
a  cross  on  an  island  rock  out  in  the  Mississippi,  north  of  what  is 
now  Cape  Rock,  which  place  became  known  to  the  early  boatmen 
as  La  Roche  de  la  Croix,  the  "Rock  of  the  Cross,"  Mr.  Hinchey 
wrote. 

[An  imaginary  cross  on  the  original  rock  shown  in  accompanying  picture 
gives  an  idea  of  how  the  "Rock  of  the  Cross"  looked  in  1699 — two  centuries  ago.] 

This  was  the  second  cross  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
the  first  being  erected  by  De  Soto  in  1541. 

These  same  priests  made  their  way  down  the  river,  and 
when  they  had  passed  the  place  now  occupied  by  Cape  Girardeau 
they  came  to  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream 
on  which  Father  Montigny  erected  a  cross  and  named  it  Cape 
La  Croix.  The  name  later  became  Gray's  Point,  but  the  little 
stream  that  runs  through  Cape  Girardeau  and  enters  the  river  near- 
by is  still  called  Cape  La  Croix  Creek. 
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First  Highway 


THE  first  established  highway  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  was 
El  Camino  Real,  the  King's  Highway,  extending  from  Cape 
Girardeau  to  New  Madrid  and  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  St.  Louis. 

This  trail  dates  back  to  the  time  of  De  Soto,  who,  in  1541, 
traveled  from  the  present  location  of  New  Madrid  north  to  the 
bluffs  near  what  is  now  Cape  Girardeau,  and,  according  to  sev- 
eral historians,  then  sent  his  couriers  north  as  far  as  the  present 
Perry  and  Ste.  Genevieve  Counties.  Two  centuries  later  the  trail 
became  of  growing  importance  to  the  Spaniards  after  the  establish- 
ment of  posts  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
New  Madrid,  Ste.  Genevieve  and 
St.  Louis. 

Then  more  than  a  century 
later,  when  the  United  States 
purchased  the  territory,  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  legislative 
body  of  the  Territory  of  Louis- 
iana, March  18,  1805,  was  to  of- 
ficially designate  this  trail  as  a 
public  highway.  After  the  pass- 
ing of  another  century,  King's 
Highway  became  Federal  Route 
No.  61,  much  of  the  original 
trail  being  used. 

Glimpse  of  original  Indian 
path  as  it  remains  today. 
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First  Public  School  =^S: 


As  early  as  1799  an  English  school,  the  first  free  (public) 
school  west  of  the  river,  was  established  at  what  was  called 
Mount  Tabor,  near  Cape  Girardeau. 

ANDREW  RAMSAY  was  the  first  American  to  settle  in  the 
Spanish  dominions.  He  came  with  his  family  in  1799  from 
Harper's  Ferry.  His  plantations  immediately  adjoined  the  grant 
of  land  of  the  commandant,  Louis  Lorimier.  A  stream  which 
meandered   through  his   land  became  known  as  Ramsay's  Creek. 

Ramsay  was  followed  by  his  family  connections,  including 
Alexander  Giboney  and  others  with  their  large  families.  They 
formed  the  first  purely  American  Colony  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

"Ramsay  was  one  of  the  largest  landholders  and  the  owner 
of  a  goodly  number  of  slaves  .  .  . 
and  as  early  as  1799  an  English 
school,  the  first  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  established  at  what 
was  called  Mount  Tabor,  near 
Cape  Girardeau." — "History  of 
Southeast  Missouri"  (1888),  also 
Houck's  History. 

"These  schools  were  usually 
of  an  elementary  character,  and 
.  .  .  children  were  frequently 
sent  from  the  town  (Cape  Girar- 
deau)  to  Mount  Tabor  school." 

Pioneer  Schoolhouse 
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THERE  were  two  houses  of  some  consequence  in  Cape  Girardeau 
at  the  time  of  the  New  Madrid  earthquakes  in  1811-12,  one 
built  of  brick  and  one  of  logs.  The  picture  on  the  opposite  page 
shows  the  log  house  after  it  had  been  weather-boarded  in  later 
years.    The  brick  house  disappeared  long  ago. 

"This  old  house  was  truly  a  landmark,"  wrote  R.  S.  Douglass 
in  his  historical  stories.  "On  its  front  porch  the  territorial  courts 
frequently  held  sessions,  there  being  no  courthouse  then.  The 
house  was  built  of  very  large  hewn  logs  which  were  as  sound  as 
ever  when  it  was  torn  down  more  than  100  years  later." 

The  original  house  served  as  a  tavern  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  wayfarers,  and  as  a  trading  post  where  goods  were  ex- 
changed in  barter. 

The  earthquake  knocked  off  the  top  of  the  chimney  and 
made  large  cracks  in  it  and  also  in  the  foundation,  which  were 
always  visible.  The  chimney  afterward  leaned  away  from  the 
house,  but  served  to  the  last. 

During  its  final  half  century  the  house  was  known  as  the 
"Aunt  Ellen  Wright  Home,"  she  having  been  a  descendant  of  the 
family  that  built  it. 
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Old  Appleton  Mill 


ONE  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  what  is  now  Cape  Girardeau 
County  was  Appleton,  on  Apple  Creek.  It  was  quite  a 
trading  post  in  territorial  days  and  in  the  early  1800s  had  several 
tanneries,  a  mill  and  other  activities.  And  while  the  grist  mill 
was  not  the  first  of  record  in  the  county,  it  grew  in  importance 
and  is  still  in  operation. 

In  the  beginning  the  village  was  a  short  distance  up  the 
stream  on  a  path  that  eventually  became  the  original  King's  High- 
way, which  was  surveyed  in  1786,  but  probably  the  building  of 
a  mill  at  the  present  site  of  the  town  caused  the  settlement  to 
move.  Later,  when  it  was  to  be  enlarged,  the  mill  was  moved 
across  the  stream  to  become  an  important  industry  for  those  days. 
It  ground  not  only  wheat  and  corn,  but  was  a  sawmill  as  well, 
with  a  perpendicular  saw  operated  by  water  power. 

The  picture  on  the  next  page  shows  the  mill  as  it  is  today, 
after  being  in  continuous  use  more  than  a  century,  with  its  water 
dam  and  perhaps  the  first  iron  bridge  erected  in  the  county.  On 
the  original  mill  site  across  the  river  stands  a  beer  brewery  that 
has  operated  since  1856,  the  only  one  in  Missouri  south  of  St.  Louis. 

Among  the  early  millers  and  tradesmen  of  the  Appleton 
district  was  Singleton  Husband  Kimmel,  a  Kentuckian,  and  who, 
it  now  develops,  was  the  grandfather  of  Admiral  Husband  Edward 
Kimmel  of  World  War  II. 

In  recent  years  the  Post  Office  Department  changed  the 
name  from  Appleton  to  Old  Appleton,  although  it  seems  that  the 
territorial  Appleton  had  a  larger  population  than  the  present  one. 
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SUMMER  EVENING  IN  OLD  CAPE  GIRARDEAU 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  reproduction  of  a  colored  photograph  which  hangs 
in  The  Missourian  office  and  which  bears  this  inscription: 

"Colored  photograph  of  one  of  the  murals  on  the  walk  of  the  lobby  of  the 
Missouri  Penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City,  painted  in  1943  by  Ernest  Aspinwall,  a 
"guest."  When  asked  where  he  got  the  idea,  Aspinwall  said  he  made  it  from  a 
story  in  an  old  history  of  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  is  not  shown  because  the 
view  is  from   a   barge  on   the   river." 
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New  Madrid  Earthquakes  =^>< 


THE  New  Madrid  earthquakes  were  the  worst  in  the  written 
history  of  the  world,  but  as  this  territory  was  then  so  sparsely 
settled  little  damage  resulted.  From  December  16,  1811,  to  Febru- 
ary 7,  1812,  nearly  2000  quakes  were  registered,  one  being  the 
most  severe  of  any  ever  recorded  in  the  United  States. 

Cape  Girardeau  was  within  the  quake  zone,  but  as  there 
were  only  two  substantial  houses  here  then,  both  erected  in  1811, 
no  loss  of  consequence  followed,  although  each  suffered  some. 
The  picture  of  the  house  on  page  49  shows  how  the  quakes  cracked 
the  brick  chimney  and  caused  it  to  lean  from  the  building. 

The  earthquakes  were  well  described  by  the  late  Congress- 
man Joseph  J.  Russell  in  an  address  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  December  16,  1911,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
turbance.   In  part,  he  said: 


One  hundred  years  ago  today  the 
district  that  I  represent  was  visited 
by  one  of  the  greatest  natural  dis- 
turbances of  the  earth  ever  witnessed 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  has 
since  that  time  been  designated  in  his- 
tory and  known  throughout  the  world 
as  "the  New  Madrid  earthquakes  of 
1811-12." 

The  territory  immediately  affected 
embraced  about  30  square  miles  in  Mis- 
souri, Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  but  the 
shocks  were  distinctly   felt  over  more 


than  a  million  square  miles,  extending 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  and  from 
Washington  to  San  Francisco. 

From  the  accounts  given  by  eye- 
witnesses that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  ancestors,  we  have  learned 
that  the  surface  of  the  earth  vibrated, 
surged,  and  rolled  not  unlike  the  mighty 
waves  of  an  angry  ocean.  Large  trees 
waved  like  weeds  in  a  storm  and  fell 
in  every  direction;  great  cracks  were 
formed  in  the  earth's  surface,  and 
from    them    were    emitted    sand,    coal, 
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and  water.  The  current  of  the  Mis-  and  to  grant  relief  to  the  sufferers.  In 
sissippi  River  was  changed  and  for  a  1814  Edward  Hempstead,  the  first  dele- 
time  boats  floated  upstream.  Great  gate  to  serve  in  Congress  from  west  of 
lakes  were  elevated  and  became  dry  the  Mississippi  River,  and  who  repre- 
land,  while  in  other  places  in  Missouri  sented  the  territory  of  which  Missouri 
and  Tennessee  great  lakes  were  formed  was  then  a  part,  introduced  the  bill, 
that  have  since  been  known  as  the  which  was  passed  in  1815,  authorizing 
"sunk  lands."  the  issuance  of  New  Madrid  certificates 

to  the  landowners  who  lost  their  lands, 

.      .      .  7  permitting  them  to  select  other  Govern- 

great  national  calamity,  such  as  author-  ^  ,      , 

7    ,  .      ./•    ,  . ,  ment  lands, 

lzed   or   justified   Congress   to   consider 

When  men  were  able  to  check  the  damages  they  found  that 
the  earth  from  the  stone  hills  at  the  southern  limits  of  the  present 
Cape  Girardeau  to  what  is  now  the  Arkansas  line  had  settled  from 
a  few  feet  to  as  much  as  50  feet,  creating  a  lowland  that  permitted 
the  Mississippi  River  to  cover  much  of  it  when  in  flood  stages. 

The  accompanying  picture  is  of  Reelfoot  Lake  across  the 
Mississippi  River  in  Tennessee.  In  less  than  a  day  the  final  quake 
changed  a  normal  area  of  hills,  valleys,  forests  and  small  streams 
into  a  lake  five  miles  wide  and  about  15  miles  long;  20,000 
acres  of  water,  in  some  places  25  feet  deep.. 

In  this  process  the  Mississippi  River  was  swept  with  tremend- 
ous waves;  and  as  the  new  depression  was  being  filled  by  the  river 
the  water  ran  up-stream.  Reelfoot  Lake  in  Tennessee  remains 
about  the  same  today  as  when  first  created. 

For  a  long  time  after  1811  historians  wrote  that  the  affect- 
ed district  in  Missouri  would  never  amount  to  much.  It  was  low 
and  largely  covered  with  water  and  dense  forest,  being  generally 
referred  to  as  "Swampeast  Missouri."  But  men  of  vision  had  faith 
in  it  and  eventually  developed  it  into  a  garden  spot  of  the  nation. 


Read  Your  History 

History  is  the  most  vital  and  necessary  study  to  which  a 
citizen  who  means  well  by  his  fellowman  and  the  community  at 
large  can  ever  hope  to  devote  himself.  —  Van  Loon. 

AFTER  all,  how  short  a  span  of  time  is  a  century!  It  is  an  in- 
visible atom  in  the  eternity  of  time.  Yes,  less  than  an  atom, 
a  passing  thought.  As  we  look  backward,  the  time  since  Lorimier 
was  buried  .  .  .  seems  like  a  day."  So  spoke  Louis  Houck  in  be- 
ginning an  address  on  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Louis 
Lorimier 's  death. 

The  first  colony  of  American  citizens  to  enter  the  vast  prime- 
val wilderness  west  of  the  Mississippi  arrived  just  before  Lorimier's 
death  in  1812,  and  then  began  the  march  of  civilization  to  the  west. 

Slowly  and  laboriously  with  ox  teams  these  adventurous  men 
drove  forward,  beset  by  privation  and  dangers  beyond  description. 
Through  the  wilderness  they  opened  roads,  they  built  their  bare 
cabins,  they  cleared  their  land,  they  opened  their  churches  and 
schools,  they  planted  the  seeds  of  the  great  commonwealths  that 
were  destined  to  follow. 

"They  were  a  breed  of  marvelous  men,  those  early  pioneers," 
a  historian  wrote.  They  were  bold  and  brave,  self-reliant  and  in- 
dependent, adventurous  and  prudent,  far-seeing  and  sagacious,  and, 
with  all  our  boasted  intelligence  and  education,  they  were  far  super- 
ior to  us  in  all  those  elements  necessary  to  perform  well  the  great 
work  of  laying  deep  the  foundation  for  a  free  government  and  a 
land  of  plenty. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  passing  of  Lorimier — ■ 
merely  an  atom  in  the  measurement  of  time,  as  Mr.  Houck  expressed 
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it — one  of  our  principal  difficulties  is  to  properly  evaluate  and  ap- 
preciate the  harvest  that  has  resulted. 

More  than  half  the  people  of  the  continent  now  live  west  of 
the  river;  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  become  the  food  basket  of  the 
world;  imperial  in  resources,  in  wealth,  in  culture  and  refinement. 

What  of  the  future?  This  booklet  makes  no  prophesies. 
Its  mission  is  to  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  the  past,  to  give 
credit  to  those  who  planted  the  first  seeds.  If  more  Missourians 
can  be  persuaded  to  read  the  early  history  of  their  state  they  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  it  means  when  frequently 
they  see  in  print  that  civilization  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  start- 
ed in  the  District  of  Cape  Girardeau  and  that  Missouri  is  known  as 
the  "Mother  of  States." 


Adieu 
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